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PREFACE 


We are grateful to the Hon'ble Minister-in-charge of Municipal 
Affairs and Urban Development Departments for his kind 
permission to publish some of his speeches and articles. While 
compiling them we have identified those which fit in well with 
the title of the publication. 


As the volume is essentially a collection of written lectures 
delivered on different occasions and at different times, reptitions 
have unavoidably crept in. We have not tried to edit these portions 
in order to enable the readers to read these pieces in their original 
form. We hope this volume will prove to be a good guide to policy 
planners, administrators, researchers and to those who would like 
to know about the approach of the present Government of West 
Bengal to major urban issues. 


(v) 


I 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT AND ENVIRONMENT 


Sustainable development basically relates to social change, its direction 
and possibilities. The sustainability angle assumed the most fundamental 
priority after grim realities of environmental degradation, caused by hedonistic 
pursuit of consumerist and wasteful model of industrial development by the 
capitalist countries. The World Commission on Environment and 
Development (WCED) was the first to draw international attention to it. 
Headed by Gro Harlem Brundtland the Commission set up by the UN in 
1983 called for application of sustainability for all development initiatives. 
The Commission argued, “In order for development to be sustainable, it must 
meet the needs of the present without compromising ability of the future 
generations to meet their needs”. 

However, Marx had expressed similar concern long ago. Pointing to the 
imperative of protecting the globe for future generations, Marx wrote, “From 
the standpoint of a higher economic form of society, private ownership of 
the globe by single individuals will appear quite as absurd as private ownership 
of one man by another. Even a whole society, a nation, or even all 
simultaneously existing societies together, are not the owners of the globe. 
They are only its possessors, its usufructuaries and like bani patres familias 
(good fathers of families), they must hand it down to succeeding generations 


in an improved conditions”. 

It was the proper purpose of agriculture, Marx argued, “to minister to the 
entire range of permanent necessities of life required by the chain of successive 
generations” in contradiction to “the whole spirit of capitalist production, 
which is directed toward the immediate gain of money”. 


Growth-Development Debate 

The concept of sustainable development is basically an improvement on 
the concept of development which in turn refined the concept of growth. 
Sustainable development is not sustainable growth because growth has 
quantitative connection but development has quantitative and qualitative 
dimensions. The growth centred development vision is based on the premise 
that the central task is to increase economic output. The growth vision theorists 
think that continued growth is the only hope for the poor. David Korten has 
argued that there are two basic flaws in this argument. First, given existing 


socio-economic and political Structures, majority of the benefits of growth 
accrue to those who are least in need. Second, the continuation of the 
conventional patterns of growth is likely to reduce the ability of the global 
ecology to sustain even those levels of economic output already achieved. 


A number of au 
development thinki 
the environment. Redclift discusses the relationship betw 
and natural sciences, In 1950s there was increasing awareness that population 


and communities might not be able to recover from damage to their habitat, 


Grove traces the debate in respect of environment back even earlier. Reference 


Adam draws a number of sources including nature Conservation, tropical 
ecology and managerialism. The other sources include growing awareness 
and attempt to respond to global environmental consultants. 

The scholar like Sachs think that the concept of eco-development has 
played an important role in the emergence of the notion of sustainable 
development. 

Sustainable development is based on two ‘frequently Opposed intellectual 
traditions’. According to Redclift,the first is concerned with the limits to 
nature. The second refers to potential for development contained within nature, 
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Features of Sustainable Development 
Sustainable development (SD) differs from development in general. Thus 
the characteristic features of sustainable development include the following: 


(a) It is a long term continuing process, 

(b) It is based on equity and justice; 

(c) Its approach is balanced and integrative; 

(d) It has common goals, though routes are different; 


(e) It accepts nature not only as a resource for development but also as 
the earthly womb for survival and development of mankind; and 


(f) Itis participatory in nature. 


Development and Environment 

Since 1970s the realisation has dawned on the humanity that the 
development process in different countries of the world is linked up with the 
environmental crisis. Thus any effective attempt to avert environmental crisis 
calls for a change in the directions of the development process. The UN 
Declaration on Human Environment took cognizance of it in 1972 as “a 
major and undesirable disturbance to the ecological balance of the biosphere 
due to the man-made harm in many regions of the earth”. The Stockholm 
(1972) Conference called for greater importance being given to international 
conservation. In the North pollution and depletion of non-renewal fossil fuels 
had to be dealt with, and in the South natural resource degradation evident in 
deforestation, desertification and threat to irrigation had to be counteracted. 
The World Conservation Strategy launched in 1980 had further defined the 
three principal objectives of resource conservation: maintenance of essential 
ecological process and life support systems of the poor countries and the 
implicit threat to world security and the consequent political instability and 
social problems. But the Commission did not delve into social and political 
changes required in the developing countries to meet the objectives. 

Every citizen on earth wants his or her environment used and managed 
in a sustainable manner. The rich and the well-fed aré more interested in the 
environment because they want to secure their future. The poor and the 
dispossessed have concern for environment because they want to secure their 
present. The Brandt Commission Reports (1980 and 1983) noted the 
irreversible destruction of the ecosystems of the of the poor countries and 
implicit threat to world security and the consequent political instability and 
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social problems. It was given to the WCED (1984-87) to identify and enlarge 
upon the interlocking of development process and environmental crisis. The 
WCED in the report entitled Cur Common Future contended that humanity 
has the ability to make development sustainable. The underlying assumption 
of the report is that the earth’s resources are limited and have been stretched 


policy directions and to stress t 
institutional reforms. 


g people by enhancing their 
in local self-government, 
globalisation framework. It claimed 


nullifies.the clause on technolog 
to enforce in any meaningful way. 


Rio Summit 

The Rio Summit marked the climax of international debates, conferences 
and reports on integrating development and environmental norms. The Rio 
Declaration comprised 27 principles for guiding action on the environment 
and development. Agenda 21 represents a master plan of action for sustainable 
development throughout the world. It recognised that growth, poverty 
alleviation, population policy and environmental protection were mutually 
reinforcing and supporting. 


Environmental Crisis 

After the World War II, as the colonies and dependencies were released 
from political bondage, interaction between the development process and 
the status of environment increased. The pay off of tremendous advances in 
scientific, technological and industrial spheres in the work in terms of political 
domination over the rest of the world for over two centuries, in turn, 
contributed to the economic surplus derived by it from exploitation of the 
resources in the subjugated countries. These led to the higher standards of 
life of the people of the North. 

The colonies underwent a process of underdevelopment. During the days 
of the colonjal rule they had gained in terms of establishing cultural contacts 
with the West. But the antecedent loss of cultural moorings in their own soil 
with phenomenal alienation proved to be disastrous. 

The development processes in both the North and the South have 
spelt deleterious effect on the environment. The industrial nations, as 
Durning tells us, “account for some two-thirds of the world’s use of 
important metals and three- fourths of its energy use. Their economies 
have generated two-thirds of the green house gases that are altering the 
global climate, three-fourths of the sulphur and nitrogen oxides that cause 
acid rain, most of the world’s hazardous chemical wastes and 90 per cent 
of the chloroflourocarbons that are depleting the ozone layer”. The Kyoto 
Protocol signed after hectic and acrimonious deliberations in 1997, obliges 
industrialised countries to cut down their carbondioxide emission by 5.2 
per cent below the 1990 level by 2012. But over the last one year no 
country other than Russia and Germany had been able to reduce CO, 
emission. The biggest offender has been the USA, which despite being 
one of the architects of the Protocol, has done nothing to cut down on 
CO, emissions. On the contrary, it is arguing that its abundant forests are 
sufficient to soak up around-2 million tons of CO; every year. 
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This is not a strong argument. Bolivia and Costa Rica, for example, are 
paying farmers to plant trees which will act as carbon sinks. But this can best 
be a short term response. Given the scenario there is little hope for the success 
of the fourth global conference on climatic change held in Buenos Aires. 
About 20 per cent of world’s people in high income countries account for 
53 per cent of carbondioxide emissions, the poorest 20 per cent fora palty 3 
per cent. The human consequences of global warming may be devastating 
for poor countries with a rise in sea-level. Thus, Bangladesh could see its 
land mass shrink by 17 per cent. 

The poor people pay the cost of environmental damage caused by the 
progress of the dominant consumers. Deaths each year from air pollution 
are estimated at 2.7 million of which 2.2 million are from indoor pollution 
and 80 per cent of the victims are the rural poor in the developing countries. 

The West contributes 25 times (per person) more pollutants in the 
environment than the developing countries. These pollutants have already 
caused a rise in sea temperature resulting in wide spread climatic changes. 
Global temperatures are rising steadily since 1970s. Over the past 100 years 
global temperatures have risen by about 1° to 1.2° C, Inter-governmental 
bodies such as the Inter-Governmental Panel on Climatic Change conceived 
in 1988 have estimated that average global temperature may rise by 1 degree 
celsius by 2025 and 3 degree celsius by the end of 21 century. It has 
emphasised that an increase in average global temperature would induce a 
number of natural changes with significant effects on population. Above all, 
arid and marginal areas, and the poorest could be the hardest hit, while harsher 
and more unpredictable climate in the form of storms, floods and droughts is 
likely to be unleashed. Interestingly, the western leaders publicly declare 
that they cannot decrease their present rate of contribution to environmental 
pollution at any cost. The argument is that they cannot withstand any change 
in the life-style at a time when recession is plaguing the capitalist economy. 


Consumption and Environment 


The World Development Report (1998) has referred to the expansion of 
world consumption expenditure at an u 
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people living in the developing countries, nearly three fifths lack access to 
sanitation, a third have no access to clean water, a quarter do not have adequate 
housing and a fifth have no access to modern health of any kind. 

Per capita consumption continues to steadily rise in the industrialised 
countries at an annual rate of 2.3 per cent. An average African household 
consumes 20 per cent less than it did in 25 years ago. In fact, the poorest 
20 per cent of the world’s people have not shared in this consumption 
explosion. 

An American consumes more than 60 times as much paper and paper 
board as an African — half of it for packaging — and more than 10 times as 
much as a Latin American whose forests North Americans express great 
concern about saving. The products of the soil such as food, wood and natural 
fibre, consumed by a Dutch person is at least five times the amount consumed 
in the South. 

The rapidly growing consumption has adverse impact on environment. 
It leads to the depletion of the stock of non-renewable sources such as metals 
and minerals and mismanagement of renewable ones. 

The capitalist countries are primarily responsibie for overfilling the 
atmosphere with emissions, and hence for creating the problem of climatic 
change. Thus 25% of the world’s population consumes 85% of its wealth 
and produce 90% of its waste. if the rich reduce their wasteful consumption 
by 25%, worldwide pollution will be reduced by 22.5%. If the poor 75% 
reduce their consumption totally and disappear from the earth, the reduction 
in pollution would be only 10%. 

The HDR emphasizes that this must be changed so that consumption 
becomes ‘shared, strengthening, socially responsible and sustainable’. The 
dynamics must shift towards redistribution from high-income to low-income 
producers, from polluting goods and production process to cleaner ones, from 
promotion of goods produced by large companies to those that empower 
poor producers, from conspicuous display to meeting basic needs and 
increasing human capabilities. 

Human greed has been vastly accelerated by the process of globalization. 
The HDR’s prescription to solve the crisis sounds traditional. The rich country 
governments must be prepared to spend more on world development by not 
only resorting to official development assistance and through debt relief to 
poorer countries but also by concerted move towards realising the 
environmental goals. The poor country government should focus on efficiency 
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and reduction of waste through reduction of subsidies etc. The second priority 
is sought to be achieved mainly through market reforms aided by consumer 


awareness and supplemented by public action on health, education and 
nutrition. 


Poverty and Environment 


Much of the literature on sustainable development touches on the 
relationship between poverty and environment. For example, World 
Conservation Strategy (1980) says that the poor are compelled to exploit the 
Tesources necessary to free them from starvation and poverty. Redclift has 
shown how the poor in the Amazon area of Bolivia are forced to degrade 
their environment in the Strategy to survive. 

The 1987 WCED report stressed the need for dealing with environmental 


problems within the broader framework that encompasses the factors 
underlying world poverty and international inequality. It has been argued, 
‘poverty reduces peo; 


ple’s capacity to use resources in a sustainable manner; 
it intensifies pressure on the environment’. Alleviating poverty is a 
prerequisite for environmental sustainability because the poor are both the 
victims and agents of environmental damage. Out of 55 million people living 
on the globe one-fifth live under sub-human conditions. The poor countries 


are even either in deathtrap or moving fast towards deathtrap. The creditor 
countries decide economic policies. 


About half of the world’s poor live in rural areas that are environmentally 
fragile. They rely on natural r 


esources over which they have very little control. 
Land hungry farmers are forced to resort to cultiva 


ting unsuitable areas with 
no permanent and substantial benefit. 


variables such as education and health achievements of individuals need to 
be taken into consideration. 


Amartya Sen writes that the cases of poverty reduction in the world 
Seem to fall into two distinct categories — ‘the growth path’ achieved 
primarily through fast expansion of national income and employment and 
tive State intervention. While the growth 
5 Dp experiences of South Korea, Taiwan and 
the tiny capitalist economy of Hongkong and Singapore, the second path is 
exemplified by the Communist l 


century. Sen also refers to non-Communist countries like Sri Lanka, Costa 
Rica and others where State intervention based successes have been achieved 
because of enormous concentration on public health measures and rapid 
expansion of public education. 

The dangers of the growth path have been exposed by the recent South 
Fast Asia crisis. The crisis began dramatically in mid-1997 in Thailand and 
engulfed the other South East Asian tigers who had registered phenomenal 
growth in recent years. They were being projected as examples of how 
economic growth was possible following the IMF prescriptions. 

The illusion shattered shortly following the currency crisis. The impact 
of the crisis was such that on a single day in October 1997 the Wall Street 
Stock Exchange lost about 100 billion dollars. What is needed is growth 
with social justice coupled with education and health services. 

Poverty question is essentially power question. Its roots lie deeply 
embedded in the socio-economic structure, in the ownership of the means of 
production. While its eradication calls for socialization over the means of 
production, its amelioration is possible by successful implementation of anti- 
poverty programmes through pro-poor grassroots democratic institutions. 


Capability Development 

Capability development of individuals, as Sen defines it, has much to do 
with sustainable development. The state has to facilitate the process through 
public action, positive discrimination and empowerment of the powerless. 
Clearly liberalisation policy leading to state retreat and downsizing is 
antithetical to sustainable development. One may argue that a capitalist State 
based on class exploitation and where a minority corners the benefits of 
development cannot but stop capability deprivation of individuals, and hence 
cannot promote sustainable development. Similarly, in a world of nations 
based on highly uneven relationship sustainable development is more a vision 


than a reality. 


Sustainable Development and Participation 

The participative dimension of SD needs to be clearly understood. 
Although the key role player in this respect is the state, development to be 
sustainable requires community participation. Participation to be effective 
calls for empowerment of the people. While participation itself is a tool of 
empowerment, real participation requires, among other things, 
universalization of education. 


Marginalization of Nations and Sustainable Development 

The absence of response of the developed world to the continued 
marginalization of the poor nations has hit the idea of sustainable 
development. Internationally, the poorest 40 or 50 countries have seen their 
share of world income decline to the point where a fifth of world’s people 
now share less than 1.5 per cent of world income. In the 44 developing nations 
and 20 industrialised countries the Poorest fifth share on an average, little 


more than 5 per cent of the national income, while the richest fifth claim 
between 40 and 60 per cent. 


characteristics of the Indust 
developed world. Some of the 
de-certification a large range 


Globalization and Sustainable Development 
The international trade and fina 
sustainable development paradigm. The free mark 


problems. The free market 


tion of wealth in the hands 
of a few and accentuated social insecurity. Health care costs, rapid 


technological change and job insecurity are troubling many Americans. 
Continental Europe has added to this insecurity by refusing to touch an 
unregulated labour market. The result: persistent and high levels of 
unemployment. It sidelines concerns for equity. The state should intervene 
only minimally, even in social services. “On the environment instead of 


resources can be used for environmental protection”, 
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The offshoot of liberalisation is Structural Adjustment Programme. It 
expects the less developed countries to adjust to the world economic 
environment. It blames the governments in the less developed countries for 
all their economic ills. The Madrid Declaration by Civil Society actors on 
the occasion of 50 years of Bretton Woods Institution describes the process 
of globalisation “as unsustainable from an ecological point of view as it 
causes exponential growth in transport and consumption of non-renewable 
energies. The demands of world market competitiveness force the non- 
sustainable use of natural resources displacing traditional uses, which have 
been adopted to local natural conditions”. 


Sustainable Development and Technology 

A lot of technological issues are involved in any effective search for 
sustainable development. Ayres argues that for long term sustainability it is 
necessary to reduce inherently dissipative uses of non-biodegradable 
materials. This involves what has come to be known as ‘clean technology’. 
Second, one must design products for easier dis-assembly and re-use and for 
reduced environmental impact. The third requirement is to develop more 
efficient technologies for recycling consumption waste materials so as to 
eliminate the need to extract ‘virgin’ material. 


Sustainable Development and Population Explosion 

Daly argues that sustainable development ultimately implies a stationery 
population. Conway and Barbier accept the position stating that achieving a 
stable population is an essential precondition for a truly sustainable 
development. The World Health Organisation stresses that the environmental 
impacts are essentially related to population numbers multiplied by resource 
use levels and that most environmental degradation is linked to the high 
consumption life styles of those in nations with stable or close to stable 
population growth. 

Population growth increases the demand for goods and services, and if 
practices do not change, it implies increased environmental damage. It also 
increases the need for employment and livelihoods which exerts additional 
direct pressure on natural resources. More people produce more wastes, 
threatening local health conditions and “implying additional stress on the 
earth’s assimilative capacity”. The second half of the 20th century has been 
a demographic watershed. By mid century the rate of population growth in 
developing countries has risen to unprecedented levels as mortality declined 


and life expectancy increased. 
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Critical Evaluation 


The capacity of the World Bank to ensure economic development without 
parallel measures to minimise environmental damage demands analysis. 
Organisations like Green-Peace International have been critical of Bank’s 
poverty eradication programmes for not paying sufficient attention to 
economic sustainability in the developing countries. 

The environmental impact of Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) 
has critical implications in terms of creating pressures on governments not 
to overexploit non-renewable resources and introduce economic reforms 
which hit the poorest groups. In the setting of SAP aimed to reduce external 
debt of the developing countries, there is a demand for reduction of state’s 
social sector expenditure. Thus, it poses critical implications for aggravating 
poverty and sustainable practices. 

The world community has already set up Global Environmental 
Facility(GEF) to meet the need for concessionary financing to protect ‘global 
commons’. Established in 1990 it has been a joint venture between World 
Bank and United Nations Development Programme (UNDP). Despite 
laudable goals GEF has been unable to properly embrace the concept of 
sustainable development. Many developing countries have perceived GEF 
as being true representative of the interests of the developed countries. It set 
out to fund projects of an innovative nature which could benefit the global 
environment but neglected to confront the policy conflicts that existed between 
the pursuit of growth objectives and environmental protection. 

The present phase of capitalist development is characterised by two 
features—jobless growth and widening inequalities. The programmes in 
science and technology on which capitalism is based, replaces human being 
by machines. The ‘moderate’ growth does not generate employment. 

Capitalism cannot generate conditions for sustainable environmental 
development bacause capitalist industrialisation degrades soil. Marx argues, 
“All progress in capitalist agriculture is a progress in the art, not only of 
robbing the worker but of robbing the soil; all progress in increasing the 
fertility of the soil for a given time is progress towards ruining the long 
lasting sources of that fertility. The more country proceeds from large scale 
industry as the background of its development, as in the case of United States, 
the more rapid is the process of destruction. Capit: 


alist production, therefore, 
only develops the techniques and the degree of combination of social forces 
of production by simultaneously undermining the original sources of all wealth 
—the soil and the worker”. 
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Marx and Engels had explored the issues of sustainability not only in 
relation to soil but also in relation to forests, rivers, streams, the disposal of 
waste, air quality and environmental toxins. “The development of culture 
and industry in general”, Marx writes, “has ever evinced itself in such 
energetic destruction of forests that everything done by it conversely for their 
preservation and restoration appears infinitesimal”. 

For Marx, the principal source of ecological destruction under capitalism 
is extreme antagonism between town and country. Engels points out, “When 
one observes how we in London alone a greater quantity of manure that is 
produced by the whole Kingdom of Saxony is poured away every day into 
the sea with an expenditure of enormous sums, and what colossal structures 
of society are necessary to prevent this manure from poisoning the whole of 
London, then the utopia of abolishing the antithesis between town and country 
is given a remarkably practical basis.” 

Marx and Engels had repeatedly emphasised that the roots of ecological 
crisis in capitalism need to be traced to capitalist accumulation. They were 
convinced that capitalism was economically and politically unsustainable. 
The stability of any future society, as Marx clearly felt, would be dependent 
on the creation of a wholly new and more balanced relation to the natural 
world. This calls for the overthrowing of capitalism by the revolutionary 
forces generated by capitalism itself. 

Any critical discussion on sustainable development has to be located 
in the political and economic context of North-South trade relations. In 
the wake of globalisation and the way G7 nations have organised 
themselves, using the international financial institutions like World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund, World Trade Organisation, the options for 
sustainable utilisation of environmental resources are limited for Southern 
countries. Their sovereignty is at stake because of encroachment of these 
institutions. Consequently, as Stephen observes, “there is accelerated 
space of disintegration of cultures and degradation of eco-systems with 
rich bio-diversity”. 

While talking of sustainability, it has to be decided whose interests will 
be served by sustainable development. Can the interest of all nations and 
people be taken into account ina world of nations based on inequality and in 
a class-divided society? If sustainable development turns out to be an 
arrangement for catering to the needs of the rich, then sustainable development 
means sustaining prosperity and happiness of the rich. 
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The key actor in sustainable development being the state, analysis of the 
class character of the state is significant in this regard. Interestingly, the 
proponents of sustainable development concept have not raised the question. 
One wonders if sustainable development concept was propagated by them to 
legetimise capitalist exploitation. The data released by the HDR (1998) bring 
out how the greed of the capitalist is causing immense damage to sustainable 
development and environment. 

According to one school of thought sustainable development is essentially 
an institutional problem. It requires building local institutions that will 
mobilise resources of the poor, build on existing horizontal and cross-sectoral 
linkage among development related organisations, and facilitate vertical 
linkage. They talk of community empowerment as a precondition for 
sustainable development. 

Such an approach, though useful in the context of contemporary global 
situation, does not resolve the real issue. The present socio-economic structure 
based on class divisions cannot create conditions for development of all, by 
all and for all. Sustainable development on the international plane calls for a 
new international economic order based on equality and at the national plane, 
political will and radical transformation of the socio-economic structure. 


(Written Speech delivered in the Seminar on Sustainable Dev 


elopment and Environ: ised 
by the Department of Geography, University of North Bengal in November 1998) tia 
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2 
ISSUES IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


It is a privilege for me to speak to this august audience on certain issues 
concerning urban development, confronted particularly by metropolises in 
the developing countries. 


Growing Urbanisation 
Urbanisation is an inescapable phenomenon across the globe and the 


process of urban growth has been seen to be relatively fast in the developing 
countries. Cities have become increasingly large and the developing countries 
witness a pyramidal urban hierarchy as one of the attributes of urban growth. 
This phenomenon derives partly from economic consideration since 
economies of scale can be reaped from a spatially concentrative urban growth. 
In the developed countries of the West, one can notice a spatially dispersed 
urban growth. But the same is unlikely to happen in developing countries 
because of the relatively high cost of providing urban infrastructure and 
services over wider areas. On the contrary, too much of densification in the 


urban centres, particularly in the primate cities of the developing countries, 


do seem to create environmental hazards and raise the costs of management 


of infrastructure and services beyond a certain limit. The urban population 
in the developing countries has registered a rise almost three times more 
than that in the developed countries. Since the fifties, cities in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America have been growing more than twice as fast as North 
America and Europe. A proportionately high percentage of urban population 
in the developing countries live in big cities. The similar pattern of urban 
growth can be observed in cases of urban India and also urban West Bengal. 


The Significance of Urban areas 

There is no denying the fact that cities contribute substantially to economic 
growth of a region and also of a country. The provision of urban infrastructure 
and services play an important role in the level of performance of an urban 
economy. Adequacies in provision of urban infrastructure and services do 
have beneficial impact on urban environment and the productivity of urban 
workforce. On the face of it, the gap between the needs for the supplies of 
urban infrastructure and services has been widening in the developing 
countries. This, no doubt, had adverse impact on the growth of urban 
economies. The cities also exhibit lack of affordability in managing the 


existing infrastructure and services, not to speak of creating new ones. 
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The Need for Urban Infrastructures 

In my view, it is imperative to facilitate dispersal of settlements in newer 
areas where provision of infrastructures and services would be somewhat 
less expensive. In this approach, development of transport and communication 
would have to play a major role. Transport infrastructure would be able to 
improve accessibility between the core city and the outlying areas where 
lands may be cheaper and also provision of other infrastructures and services 
may cost less. The urban infrastructures and services like water supply, 
sewerage and drainage and solid waste management are also very important 
from the point of view of providing a healthy urban environment. There are 
also other items like primary education, health care and community based 
activities of various sort which are no less important for a congenial urban 


environment. Notwithstanding the approach to urban development suggested 
above, there are certain issues that need to be addressed properly. 


Given that dispersal of urban growth away from the metro-core to 
peripheral areas would be one of the basic objectives of urban development, 
it should be imperative to develop a master plan for traffic and transportation 
and also to identify new urban growth centres, which would be accessible 
through the transport network and where new settlements could be 
accommodated. In this exercise, it would be essential to involve local people 
and obtain their consent to such plan of development. 

It shall be necessary to assign due priorities to transport infrastructures 
and services in the investment plans, so that the projects facilitating dispersal 
do receive due attention. I may mention that the West Bengal Government 
attaches importance to development of hi ghways, expressways and arterial 
roads, both within and outside CMA, so that new areas could be opened up 
for accommodating growth of both population and economic activities. This 
assumes contemporary significance in the context of the envisioned 


industrialization that the state is now poised for. The Priority to this sector 
shall continue. 


Participation of the Private Sector 


intensive. It may not be possible fo 
financial resources for all the req 
necessary to mobilise private sec 


r the public sector to provide the needed 
uired projects. In this Context, it may be 
tor resources. As private investors would 
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look to certain amount of return on investments, the management of such 
infrastructure and services may be given to private/joint sector enterprises. 
While the same is likely to ensure a cost effective and efficient management, 
the managing agencies may be permitted to levy road tolls/other cess etc. for 
recovering costs. In a couple of major transport projects in this State, levying 


of tolls on vehicles has been resorted to. 


Development of Appropriate Technology 
For ensuring sustainability of the investment on such infrastructure over 


the long run, it is also necessary to go in for appropriate technology in respect 
of both capital investment and recurrent operation and maintenance (O&M). 
The choice of appropriate technology has to be based on affordability of the 
local economy and also on users’ behaviour and practices. This aspect is 
very important in our context and I look forward to appropriate technological 
options emerging out of this meeting, particularly for the Calcutta context 
which has typical soil, drainage and other geophysical conditions. 
Another area which has been causing considerable concern to 
development authorities and policy makers alike is the provisioning and 
management of drainage and sanitation, including solid waste management 
in particular. Solid wastes in densely populated metropolitan cities, let alone 
Calcutta, are posing tremendous challenges as far as final disposal of the 
same is concerned. The final disposal of solid waste is primarily done through 
the method of sanitary land-fill. With increase in the volume of solid waste 
generation, lands for open dumping are becoming increasingly scarce. 
Moreover, there has often been resistance from local residents towards open 
dumping of solid waste because the same poses health hazard. Again, disposal 
grounds further away from the generating centre shoot up the transport costs 
and as such, would render the services relatively expensive. It is, therefore, 
imperative to find out new approaches and technological options for solid 
waste management. We need to find our cost effective and affordable 
alternative. I hope this seminar would be able to enlighten us on this issue. 


Preservation of Heritage Buildings 

Very often our endeavour for creating new infrastructure and services 
misses out a not-so-important element of urban development that derives its 
importance from heritage value. Some of the Indian towns, particularly 
Calcutta, being very old settlements, a large number of buildings and 
monuments have had rich heritage values. Given that such buildings and 
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monuments bear testimony to historic events and do reflect old culture, 
engineering and architectural excellence, the Governments should attach 
importance to preservation of such heritage buildings. The West Bengal 
Government has already appointed a Heritage Committee for identifying and 
justifying the preservation of major heritage buildings and monuments within 
CMA. The report is already available wi 
are being taken to formulate a program: 
have knowledge of the ways and mea 
undertaken elsewhere. We look forwai 
from this seminar. 


th the State Government, and steps 
me for the purpose. It is important to 
ns by which similar efforts have been 
rd to sharing experiences on this score 


Involvement of People 


The importance of people’s involvement in all kinds of development 


ople’s participation should always 
development Strategies. This would 
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3 
URBANISATION AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
IN WEST BENGAL: 


At the outset, I would like to thank Dr. Venkateswarlu, Union Minister of 
Urban Affairs and Employment for inviting me to this seminar and giving me 
the opportunity to share my ideas and thoughts on future of urbanisation and 
the newly emerged priority areas of action in India with other distinguished 
participants. During the last fifty years the process of urbanisation has gained 
large momentum in almost all the States in our country. Usually, we remain so 
engrossed in attending to present day problems that we tend to lose sight of the 
direction of growth and how our cities and towns are going to look like after 
fifteen or twenty years. The Ministry of Urban Affairs and Employment deserves 
congratulation for taking initiatives in shifting our focus of attention from the 
present day-to-day problems of our cities and towns to anticipated strengths 
and weakness of urban India in the year 2021 A.D. 


The Growth of Urbanization 

A cursory glance at the census data of independent India would 
immediately bring out the fact that there has been remarkable growth of 
urbanisation in the last fifty years. Between 1951 and 1991 urban population 
increased from 62.44 millions to as much as 217.18 millions while the 
percentage of people residing in urban areas compared to the total population 
rose from 17.3 to 25.7% The index of decadal population growth with 1921 
as the base year, has been steadily rising with 222 in 1951 to 773 in 1991. We 
must also remember that this high rate of population growth operated on an 
already large base. Urban population in India today is comparable to the 
total population of the United States of America. Between 1951 and 1971 
the numbers of Class I as also Class II towns went up by almost 100% and 
the total number of cities and towns registered increase by 50%. 


Urbanization in West Bengal 

Insofar as the State of West Bengal is concerned, the growth rates have 
been faster. Census data for 1991 would reveal that 27.4% of the total 
population in West Bengal live in urban areas while the same for the country 
as a whole, is 25.7%. The decadal growth rates in urban areas in West Bengal 
were always higher than those for all the cities and towns in the country 
taken together. In terms of population density in urban areas the State of 
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West Bengal ranks first in the country. From 1971 to 1991 the number of 
class | towns went up by almost five times, while the same for the country 
rose from 148 to 296. The population of class I towns in West Bengal 
registered an increase of more than eighteen times over the said period. Urban 


population in West Bengal in the year 2021 would be anywhere between 
38.71 millions and 44.32 millions. 


Deficiency in Urban Infrastructural Services 

The extent of deficiency in urban infrastructural services, particularly in 
low-income neighbourhoods, has been hi ghlighted in a series of studies 
undertaken by the National Institute of Urban Affairs and National Institute 
of Public Policy and Finance and other research organisations. It was earlier 
estimated that meeting the modest norms in respect of supply of basic civic 
amenities prescribed by the Zakaria Committee, would involve investments 
exceeding Rupees fiftyone thousand crore between 1991 and 2001 in urban 
areas in India. Actual investments during last seven years were nowhere 
near the required levels. As a result deficiencies in basic urban services are 
likely to be more acute in the first two decades in the next century compared 
to 1990s. Given the fact that the per capita availability of services in urban 
areas is highly skewed at present, the anticipated inadequacy of urban facilities 
will be mostly pronounced in slums and other low-income neighbourhoods 
in the future years, Lack of availability of water and sanitation facilities will 
undoubtedly cause adverse effect on health status and morbidity patterns 
among the urban poor. Unless effective 
poor to urban growth centers are taken u 
of slums and jhuggis all over in our citi 


Rural Growth in West Bengal 
It is widely known that the State of West 
in land reforms and rural development in the 
14.39 lakh sharecroppers cultivating about 4, 
registered and more than 23.79 lakh hectares 
among 20.44 lakh landless agricultural famili 
and steps taken to ensure availability of agric 
in impressive growth of agricultural productivity in the State, Augmentation 
of income and employment in the agricultural sector and redistribution of 
wealth in favour of marginal and small farmers, sharecroppers, agricultural 
labourers and families belonging to economically or socially weaker sections 


programmes to stop migration of 
p the present trend of mushrooming 
es and towns will go on unabated. 


Bengal has made great strides 
last two decades, As many as 
47 lakh hectares of land, were 
of vested land were distributed 
es. These land reforms measures 
ultural inputs to farmers resulted 
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of the society could successfully arrest migration of the unemployed and 
underemployed people from rural areas to the metropolitan city of Calcutta. 
Calcutta Metropolitan Area accounted for about 68% of the urban population 
of the State in 1971 and the percentage came down to 59% in 1991. The new 
agricultural prosperities in rural areas in West Bengal have created demands 
for agricultural inputs, credit and market in far-off areas. A number of new 
urban growth centres have also emerged in recent times. 


Urban Development Strategy in West Bengal 

The present strategy of urban development in West Bengal emphasises 
on meeting infrastructural deficiencies at existing cities and towns and at the 
same time supporting the process of emergence of new urban growth centre. 
The State is now poised to witness great resurgence of industrial activities. 
Future needs of infrastructures arising out of intensification of economic 
and commercial activities constitute important parameters in the planning 
process in urban areas. 

An estimated 39% of the urban population in West Bengal belong to 
economically or socially backward sections of the society. The State 
Government will continue to accord priority to amelioration of living 
conditions of the urban poor in future years. Along with providing improved 
infrastructural facilities in slum areas the State Government will be making 
all possible efforts to meet health, economic, social and educational needs of 
the slum dwellers. 

Another important aspect of the development strategy in West Bengal 
relates to securing people’s participation in development programmes, right 
from the stage of project identification and planning. The formation of Ward 
Committees, in which the local people would play important roles, has been 
made mandatory in all urban local bodies with population exceeding 3 lakh 
through the 74th Amendment of the Consitution of India. The decision of 
the State Assembly to form Ward Committees at all urban local bodies 
f size is now awaiting the assent of the President of India. 
Development programmes in low-income neighbourhoods are planned and 
implemented with active co-operation of local level people’s committees. 
We will continue to give importance to the task of generating awareness 
eir status in families, particularly in slum areas. 


irrespective 0: 


among women and raising th 


Need for Evolving National Policy on Urbanization 
I take this opportunity to emphasize on the need for evolving a National 


Policy on Urbanisation for the entire country. The existing deficiencies in 
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civic amenities and hopes and aspirations of town dwellers, be it in Assam 
or West Bengal or Uttar Pradesh or Gujarat or Kerala, have a lot in common, 
and it could therefore be guessed that the needed interventions will not be 
widely dissimilar. I think that all the State Governments would appreciate if 
broad priorities and strategies for development of cities and towns in the 
next two decades are laid down by the Government of India. The suggested 
prescriptions will obviously be required to take into account existing variations 
among regions. 

One cannot help the feeling that at present some amount of adhocism 
exists in selection of projects and release of funds. Insofar as the State of 
West Bengal is concerned we submitted as many as 14 development projects 
for urban areas to Government of India Suggesting that foreign bilateral donor 
agencies be approached for extending financial support. The total estimated 
value of these 14 projects exceed Rupees nine hundred crore, Another project 
proposal for upgradation of underground sewerage system in the city of 
Calcutta at an estimated value of Rupees eight hundred crore has been pending 
for quite sometime. It is a matter of regret that not even one of these proposals 
has yet seen the light of the day. Since conventionally, the State Government 
do not directly pursue these matters with external donor agencies, we will 
continue to hope that Government of India would take up these project 
proposals with appropriate organisations in right earnest. 


Special Development Needs of Major Metropolitan Cities 

I would also request this august assembly to agree to consider the special 
development needs of major metropolitan cities on priority basis. I am not 
suggesting an altogether new idea. The National Commission on Urbanisation 
under Charles Correa in their detailed reports had recognised the roles played 
by metropolitan cities as engines of economic growth and designated the 
metropolitan cities as centres Generating Economic Momentum (GEM). The 
Commission had recommended that Calcutta and other metropolitan cities 
be given the status of National City and the Union Government should play 
more positive role in attending to development needs of these cities. These 
recommendations have unfortunately so far remained in papers. 
Calcutta Megacity Programme 

During the Eighth Plan period the Calcutta Megacity Programme was 
‘aunched by Government of India with considerable fanfare. The programme 
was aimed at not only meeting infrastructural needs but also putting this 
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metropolis back in the path of sustainable growth. After discussion with the 
Planning Commission of India the programme size was fixed at Rupees 
sixteen hundred crore out of which Government of India was expected to 
contribute Rupees four hundred crore. During the first four years of the 
programme only Rupees sixty seven crore were made available by 
Government of India putting the objectives of the Calcutta Magacity 
Programme in jeopardy. I am sorry to observe that the failure of Government 
of India to make adequate budget provisions for the Megacity Programmes 
would suggest that inspite of all earlier commitments the Union Government 
is not at all interested in looking at the development needs of metropolitan 
cities on special footing. The attitude of the present Government in this respect 
has been no more sympathetic than the previous Government. I have, time 
and again, urged upon the Union Government to realise the special importance 
of megacities in the context of economic growth of the country and to honour 
its commitments on release of funds. May I hope that even at this late stage 
Government of India will release the balance Central shares to salvage 


the project? 


Integrated Development of Small and Medium Towns 

I would like to make a special mention of the Integrated Development of 
Small and Medium Towns Programme aimed at meeting infrastructural 
deficiencies at medium and small towns. The implementation of this 
programme in the past has suffered because of fund constraints and too much 
of red-tapism on the part of Government of India and HUDCO. Given the 
fact that the migration to metropolitan cities could be arrested only through 
systematic development of adjoining small and medium towns, it is necessary 
that higher fund provisions are made for this programme and State 
Government are allowed to implement it in their own ways keeping in mind 
the infrastructural needs of individual towns. 


Regeneration of ULBs in West Bengal 
We are all aware that with the 74th Constitution Amendment the urban 


local bodies have occupied the centre stage in local development. In West 
Bengal we have always valued decentralisation of development programme 
administration and implemented the follow-up action points faithfully. The 
District Planning Committees have become functional at district levels. 
Necessary Acts to facilitate formation of Metropolitan Planning Committee 
have been passed. In compliance with the provisions of 74th Constitution 
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Amendment, the State Finance Commission was constituted for suggesting 
measures for delegation of financial power to the Panchayats and 
Municipalities and recommending a policy for devolution of resources from 
the State level to local levels. The West Bengal Finance Commission 
submitted its recommendations to the State Government in November 1995. 
These recommendations have already been acted upon. The State of West 
Bengal could take pride in the fact that all the 122 urban local bodies in West 
Bengal are being run by elected representatives of the local people. These 
elections were conducted by the autonomous State Election Commission. 
West Bengal has also implemented provisions on reservation of seats 
faithfully. However, there still seems to be some doubts on the suggested 
procedures for appointment of chairpersons and mayors on rotational basis 


in the country. I would suggest that Government of India should review the 
systems followed in different States and introduc 
everywhere. 


It is, however, a matter of common knowledge that till today the 
development efforts made by municipal corporations and municipalities 
achieved rather limited results because of paucity of resources. The 
Government of West Bengal in recent times have been giving overriding 
priorities to improvement of resource bases of urban local bodies. Demands 
were made by almost all State Governments at the 25th Meeting of the Central 
Council of Local Government and Urban Development held in 1994 that 
taxation of Government of India properties and properties of Government 
undertakings should be brought under the purview of municipal laws. The 
Ministry of Urban Affairs and Employment had thereafter constituted a 
Working Group under the chairpersonship of Shri Sukthankar to examine 
various implications of the issue and make recommendations. It is understood 
that the recommendations of this Committee were Submitted quite sometime 
back. But till date neither the views of the Committee have been made known 
to State Governments nor acted upon by Government of India. May I request 
Dr. Venkateswarlu to kindly ask his officers to retrieve the Working Group 


report from cold storage and allow levy of municipal taxes on the Union 
Government properties? 


e uniform system 


New Urban Anti-poverty Programme 
The Government of India has recent! 

alleviation programme to replace ongoin 

Nehru Rojgar Yojana and Prime Mi 


y introduced a new urban poverty 
g urban Basic Services Programme, 
nister’s Integrated Urban Poverty 
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Eradication Programme. For quite some time we have been requesting 
Government of India to bring different poverty alleviation programmes 
operating in urban areas under one single umbrella and to that extent, this 
new programme is a welcome move. Attempts appear to have been made to 
correct some of the imbalances of earlier programmes in this new programme. 
The success of the programme would, however, depend to a large extent on 
making available adequate funds with State Governments for implementation 
of this programme. Earlier, initiatives taken by Government of India in this 
direction failed to make tangible impact because of lack of resources. I would 
hope that this new programme will not encounter similar difficulties. The 
priority to employment generation activities in-low 
financial assistance from banks. Our past 
neration activities for the poor has not 
of co-operation of financial institutions. 
hall seriousness with the Department 


new programme gives 
income neighbourhoods with 
experience in launching income ge 
been very happy mainly due to lack 
The issue deserves to be taken up wit 
of Banking in Government of India. 


Market Borrowing and Tax Exemption 
In the coming years the municipalities, municipal corporations and town 


development authorities will depend more and more on market borrowings 
for taking up major development activities. I would urge upon the Government 
of India to consider if bonds to be issued for borrowing from the market, 


could be exempted from payment of taxes. 


Housing Question . 
This two-day seminar is expected to make recommendations on the 


housing scenario in the country. Our performance in this sector has not been 
very impressive so far. The supply of new housing units failed to keep pace 
with demands in almost all the cities and large towns of the country. An 
effective policy meant for adding to the existing housing stock, I would think, 
must provide for adequate private sector participation in this sector. We will 
be required to make the private organisations and financial institutions 
interested in participating in housing activities at large towns through review 
of existing legislations, circulars on urban land use and easier availability of 
credit. The private sector SO far, has not taken much interest in low-cost 
housing activities. Suitable incentives should be made available for housing 


activities for low-income people. 
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Proper Utilisation of Lands 

Land is a major development constraint in urban areas today. The 
Government establishment like the Railways, Defence, Port Trust etc. own 
lot of land at many towns and cities. Some of these huge chunks of land are 
lying unutilized for years together. I would appeal before the body to take a 
view that these lands, wherever lying unutilized for years together, should be 
handed over to respective urban local bodies for development work. 
Concluding Observations 


I would conclude by expressing the hope that the deliberations in the 
seminar for two days would help the policy makers, planners, engineers and 
managers of tomorrow in identifying the future thrust areas for the growth of 
cities and towns. A sizeable cross-section of people who live in urban areas, 


happen to be poor. The future strategy of urban development should see to it 
that the develpment process becomes 


(Written Speech delivered in the National Seminar on Urbanization and Urban Develo, ment in India 
held in New Delhi on October 6-7, 1997) 4 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES IN 
WEST BENGAL 


The State of West Bengal has been experiencing a rapid pace of urban 
growth. The rate of growth of urban population has been higher than that of 
the total population. According to 1991 census, the total urban population of 
West Bengal was 18.62 millions, recording a growth of 28.9 per cent during 
1981-91. As a result, urbanization index, i.e., the percentage of urban 
population to total population, worked out to 27.4% in 1991, as against the 
national average of 25.7%. West Bengal emerges as one of the highly 

| urbanized states in India. The i important aspects of the process of urban growth 
| in West Bengal are that, first, the absolute growth of urban population is 
\ relatively significant amongst the highly urbanized states of India; secondly, 
: Fi | the density of urban population is highest amongst the states; and thirdly, the 

urban growth within the Calcutta Metropolitan Area (CMA) is 
disproportionate- In fact, discussions and initiatives pertaining to urban 
development usually tended to be Calcutta-centric. 


Calcutta: The Colonial Hangover 

In terms of magnitude and dimensions of urban problems, the CMA 
possibly has no parallel in India. It is indisputable that most of the urban 
maladies that CMA suffers from, have accumulated over a long period of 
time resulting from cumulative neglect of the urban development 
requirements. On the contrary, Calcutta and its ‘surroundings had witnessed 
a very fast urban growth in the country, particularly during the British regime. 
Like any other colonial city, Calcutta was looked upon primarily as an area 
for extracting resources, with scant regard for planned development of the 
city. The relatively fast economic growth i in the early days attracted a good 
deal of migrants from neighbouring states ‘to places in and around Calcutta 
and the resultant ‘growth in population was muchi faster than the rate at which 
rudimentary urban facilities were created. Obviously, the hiatus between the 
basic needs of the urban people and the corresponding supply of such basic 
facilities continued to increase over time. This was aggravated by the partition 
of India, in the wake of which a large scale migration of refugees from 
erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) had taken place. 
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Calcutta: The Post-Colonial Neglect 

While Calcutta continued to enjoy pre-eminence in industries, trade and 
commerce and to contribute substantially to the national and eastern regional 
economy, the neglect of Calcutta and its surroundings already having taken 
the shape of a metropolis, continued to occur. De pite having played the role 
of a national city, it had hardly received any central attention or assistance 
for urban development. The metropolitan Calcutta or CMA not only emerged 
as the largest and oldest metropolis in India but also exhibited the worst 
urban problems. Given the high density of population, on the one hand, and 
low level of facilities for water supply and sanitation, on the other, there was 
a severe breakdown of public health in Calcutta towards the end of fifties. 
The gravity of the situation was SO great that the Government could no longer 
overlook the urban developmental interest of the metropolis. 


Metropolitan Planning: The CMPO Phase 

The metropolis saw the emergence of Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organization (CMPO) in 1960 that had carried out a comprehensive planning 
exercise and also prepared sectoral master plans for implementation over a 
period of time. Unfortunately, no serious implementation effort could be 


observed thereafter, until CMDA came into being in 1970 when the urban 
crisis had deepened further, 


e centralized approach to 
urban planning and development with emphasis on development of 


infrastructure hardwares continued to shape the content of urban development. 
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Development Problematique 
The various evaluation exercises carried out by both CMDA and others 


brought out the obvious fallout of such an approach. For instance, too much 
of emphasis on primary infrastructure not adequately matched by provision 
of secondary infrastructures led to non-realization of projected investment 
benefits. The non-involvement of local people and local bodies resulted in 
inadequate reflection of local needs and priorities in the investment 
programmes, and consequently the benefits were not commensurate with 
the cost incurred in many cases. Also, the requirements of social sector 
development, particularly in the context of the urban poor, received hardly 
any attention. Probably, the lack of sustainability of investment in terms of 
operation and maintenance came out as the worst fallout of the approach 
hitherto followed. There were other shortcomings too. Notwithstanding the 
weaknesses, the urban situation in Calcutta would have been much worse in 
absence of such investment programmes. However, the evaluation did point 
to the required change in the approach to the urban planning and development. 


The New Phase: Paradigmatic Shift 
The present government, which came to power in 1977, felt the need for 


reviewing the urban planning and development approach being hitherto 
followed and accordingly set up the West Bengal Urban Development Strategy 
Committee in 1980. Based on the findings as well as the recommendations 
of the Committee, the State Government formulated the CUDP M investment 
programme. Since then the undernoted strategies have constitued the major 
planks of urban development approach for not only the metropolis but also 
the State. It should be noted that the approach indicated below is by no means 
exhaustive. 1 ‘ 

The Committee realised that many of the shortcomings, particularly that 
of proper reflection of local needs and priorities and that of sustainability, 
could be overcome if a decentralized approach to urban planning and 
development was adopted throughout the State. It was believed that this 
approach would ensure efficient and socially desirable use of scarce resources. 
Since then, decentralization has become the hallmark of the urban planning 
and development in the State. Decentralized planning and development has 
invoked people’s participation in planning, design and implementation of 
urban development programmes. This has enhanced the sense of 
belongingness of people to the infrastructures created in the respective areas, 
leading to improved sustainability. The CUDP II had adopted a two-tier 
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ng and implementation approach in which the constituent ur 
ae Be CMA aes to plan and implement local schemes of all significance. 
A considerable proportion of CUDP III budget was earmarked for the 


\ 


Municipal Development Programme (MDP), the entire planning and 
implementation responsibilities of which were devolved on the elected local 
bodies. It would be pertinent to mention here that the State Government had 
ensured periodical election to the urban local bodies (ULBs) so as to 
meaningfully operationalise the strategy of decentralization, 
rg 


Development of Small and Medium Towns 

“The State Government, in its bid to provide a more spatially balanced _ 

| urban growth in the State, has laid particular emphasis on development of 
small and medium towns across the State. It should be worth mentioning 
that the emergence of agricultural surpluses resulting from the various rural 
sector reforms undertaken by the State Government has created opportunities 
for development of non-agricultural activities centering around the market 
towns. This has given boost to emergence of small towns in the districts. It is 
thought that with proper planning and development of such small and medium 
towns, a spatially balanced urban growth can be achieved. This would also 
be well in conformity with the avowed objective of decentralization. The 
approach has already started bearing fruits in that the share of CMA in the 
total urban population of the State has shown a declining trend during the 
last two decades. 
Decentralized Planning 

The strategy of decentralization receives constitutional support consequent 

upon enactment of the 74th Constitutional Amendment of 1992. This 
amendment had merely given legal recognition to the approach that the State 
Government had already been following in the State. However, certain 
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the decentralized urban development in metropolitan areas like Calcutta. The 
District Planning Committees have already started functioning in the districts 
of West Bengal. 


Regeneration of ULBs 
The State Government had always respected the democratic process, 
which it thought, was important for successful implementation of the Strategy 
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of decentralization. In order to facilitate the process of democratization, the 
State Government arranged for election to urban local bodies as early as in 
beginning of the eighties. In fact, such elections in the State were then held 
after a decade or more. The decentralized development, as envisioned in the 
74th Constitutional Amendment, could only be effectively practised with 
elected representation in the ULBs. 


People’s Participation 
The State Government has also assigned importance to people’s 


participation in urban planning and implementation, so as to make the process 
of democratization effective. The State Government has already taken 
necessary measures for constitution of Ward Committees in each municipal 


ward, through which people’s participation could be institutionalized. 


Targeting the Urban Poor 
It is indisputable that the d 
days, like in many other colonia 


evelopment efforts in Calcutta in the earlier 
I cities, had bias in favour of the rich and the 


elite citizens. Obviously, the swelling urban poor did receive very little 
benefits. The present State Government felt that it could not be careless for 
the urban poor as a matter of not only social commitment but also realization 
of full benefits of urban development initiatives. Even the sustainability of 
urban development efforts would suffer if the urban poor is left out. It has 
also been appreciated that provision of physical infrastructures and services 
alone cannot achieve the full benefits, unless the former is supplemented by 
development of social infrastructures and services for the urban poor. 
Accordingly, budgetary provision and institutional arrangements have been 
made for development of various programmes like health, education and 
employment. Of particular mention would be the India Population Project 
VIII and the Calcutta Slum Improvement Programme currently pene 
implemented by CMDA. Both these programmes focus on provision O 

A health care facilities for the poor households of CMA. The CSIP 
emphasizes the need for integrating the urban poor, especially those living in 
slums, with the mainstream ‘and as such, includes schemes for community 
based cultural and social development. Besides these programmes, there are 
anumber of other centrally sponsored programmes like Swarna Jayanti Sahari 
Rojgar Yojana (SJSRY), Basic Minimum Services (BMS) and National Slum 
Development Programme, being implemented across the municipal 
areas of the State, with direct and effective involvement of elected urban 
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local bodies. Further, the Tenth Finance Commission has recommended 
some special financial assistance for development of slums in Calcutta. Also, 
a special allocation of Rs.40 crores has been provided in the current year’s 
budget for slum development. 

The State Government has resolved that all urban development plan and 
programmes shall attempt to address the urban poor directly with a view to 
ensuring their accessibility to basic urban services. The State Government 
takes special care to see that the poor are kept out in situations where urban 
Services are priced. In order to discern their needs and priorities and also to 
improve sustainability, efforts are being made to invoke their direct 
participation in planning and implementation of schemes meant for them. 
Sustainability 

Sustainability has become the buzzword for any development 
programme— be it urban or otherwise. Sustainability of assets created in 
course of urban development programmes seems to be threatened due to 
neglect in terms of operation and maintenance, particularly due to fiscal 
weakness of urban local bodies. Strengthening of fiscal resources should 
call for not only an improved management of recurrent finances but also 
improved revenue yields through cost recovery, user charges and the like. 
The latter may be helpful in establishing quid pro quo, subject to the interest 
of the urban poor being protected by suitable design of the tariff structure. It 

would be worth mentioning in this context that following the provision of 
the 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendment of 1992, the State of West 
Bengal was the first to set up the West Bengal State Finance Commission. 
The Commission, after having dealt with state-local fiscal relations, has 
recommended, inter alia, that the State Government should distribute 16% 
of its annual revenues to urban local bodies so that their financial health is 
strengthened and stabilized. The State Government has already accepted the 
recommendation. Besides, the State Government has had the benefit of 
elaborate studies having been carried out by two Municipal Finance 
Commissions set up earlier. A host of issues outside the domain of municipal 
finances has been studied and appropriate recommendations made. In any 
case, the issues related to sustainability have to be given due attention in all 
the urban development programmes from the very outset so that the necessary 
action can be initiated as and when a programme gets implemented. 
It has been recognised by the State Government that in order to respond 
to the various issues concerning sustainability, appropriate capacity building 
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of ULBs shall be imperative. With this in view, the State Government had 
set up the Central Valuation Board (CVB), the Municipal Engineering 
Directorate (MED) and the Institute of Local Government and Urban Studies 
(ILGUS). These state level organizations have extended assistance and support 
to the ULBs so that the capabilities of the latter could be substantially 
enhanced. Further, development agencies like CMDA and State Urban 
Development Agency (SUDA) have been set up to co-ordinate and monitor 
the various development requirements of ULBs as also to extend necessary 
technical support to ULBs. A number of training programmes for different 
categories of municipal personnel involved have already been undertaken. 


Environmental Protection and Conservation 

The State Government has resolved to address the issues of environment 
explicitly in the various development programmes—be they urban or 
otherwise. The urban infrastructure development programme now holds a 
special significance in the context of accelerated industrialization that the 
State expects to achieve and environmental protection and conservation would 
figure importantly in the interface. In order to avoid possible conflicts between 
development and environment, it is imperative to design plans and 
programmes in such a way that a proper reconciliation can be ensured, It 
should be appreciated that unless the development projects are 
environmentally sound, sustainability of the same would be difficult to 


achieve. 
g & Development) Act, 1979 has been 


The Town and Country (Planning & ! 
used as an effective instrument in regulating development or redevelopment 
table. For instance, the Land Use 


in a manner that is environmentally accep ne 
and Development Control Plans (LUDCPs) prepared under the provision of 
T & CP Act prohibit conversion of parks and public open spaces and also of 
all waterbodies in Calcutta. For minimizing the environmental risk and also 
improving the existing situation, a number of plans and programmes are 
being taken up jointly by the Urban Development and the Environment 
Departments of the State Government. — 

The State Government attaches importance to conservation and 
preservation of buildings having historical, architectural and cultural heritage. 
A Committee to look into this aspect has already been set up and it has been 
asked to forward its recommendations to the State Government. The accepted 
recommendations shall be incorporated in the LUDCP for CMC under the 
T & CP Act. The State Government is contemplating to set up a Commission 
so that the area of jurisdiction could be extended over the entire State. 
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Concluding Observations 

In any case, there has been an interesting evolution of approaches to 
urban planning and development in the State. The approach will continue to 
get refined in the course of working with urban development. As urban 
development programmes are bein g increasingly subjected to resource crunch, 
being the fallout of liberalization of the Indian economy, the State Government 
is now looking forward to private sector participation in urban development 
Programmes so that the limited public sector resources could be supplemented 
with private finances. Besides, the State Government is also considering 
participation of private sector in management of certain urban services within 


the regulatory framework developed by the State Government or its agencies 
for the purpose. 
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5 


DEVELOPMENT OF URBAN INFRASTRUCTURES: 
PRIORITIES IN WEST BENGAL 


A rapid process of urban growth is being experienced by all countries 
across the globe, particularly the developing countries, although the index of 
urbanisation does not work out to be high in the latter in comparison with the 
same in the advanced countries. The observed urban growth seems to have 
defied the traditional hypothesis that urbanisation and economic development 
go hand in hand. Rather a relatively fast urban growth has been observed to 
have taken place in countries that have had relatively low economic growth. 
Nevertheless, economic growth facilitates healthy urban environment. Given 
that the process of urban growth is inescapable, the requirement of providing 
a healthy urban environment is indisputable. Provision of appropriate urban 
infrastructures and services plays a crucial role in providing a healthy urban 
environment. Also, urban infrastructure has an important role in facilitating 
industrial growth in urban areas. It has been pointed out by the India 
Infrastructure Development Report prepared by an expert group appointed 
by the Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Government 
of India that the availability of adequate infrastructural facilities, which include 
urban infrastructures too, is vital for acceleration of economic development 
of a country. 

Urban Growth in West Bengal 7 

The State of West Bengal has been experiencing urban growth at a 
relatively rapid rate. The same is reflected in growing urbanisation with the 
percentage of urban population to total population rising from 24.5 per cent 
in 1961 to 27.4 per cent in 1991. It is not only that West Bengal is one of the 
highly urbanised states of India, the absolute urban population is significantly 
large. In 1991, urban population of West Bengal was 18.62 million. By analogy 
urban population in India is equivalent to the size of entire population of the 
United States of America. Notwithstanding the fact that a rate of growth of 
urban population in West Bengal during the last few decades has been found 
to be less than many other relatively urbanised States of India and that the 
rank of West Bengal declined from third in 1951-1961 to sixth in 1981-1991 
in terms of decadal growth rate of urban population, the sheer size of urban 
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population and the spatial distributional pattern thereof emerge as significant 
characteristics of the process of urban growth in the State. 


Ps Urban Demographic Scene 

ee ge me pirakas of West Bengal’s urban demographic 
scene, namely, high density and grossly imbalanced distribution of urban 
population over space. West Bengal still registers highest density of urban 
population amongst the States of India and recorded an average urban density 
of 6207 persons per sq. km. As regards the spatial distribution of urban 
population in the State, the metropolitan Calcutta or the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Area (CMA) occupies an important position in the urban hierarchy of the 
State, with CMA accounting for nearly two thirds of the total urban population 
of the State. The demographic and economic predominance of CMA can be 
seen to extend over the eastern India. The CMA is one of the largest urban 
agglomerations in the country and also one of the oldest too and much of its 
characteristics owe their origin to the legacy of the British Raj for more than 
two centuries. The attendant problems of urban growth have a close linkage 
with these characteristic features. 


The CMA Scenario 
Any study of urban growth for urban development in the State would 
tend to focus on the situation obtaining į 
1380 sq. km. covering the whole o 
adjoining districts, namely, 
Howrah, Hooghly and Nadia. 
including three giant municipal corporations and 101 rural local bodies 
comprised in Gram Panchayats within the boundaries of CMA. Recently, 
there has been a proposal for inclusion within CMA of new areas measuring 
about 185 sq. km. in the south-eastern fringe of the metropolis. CMA had a 
population of nearly 12 millions out of the total urban population of 
18.6 millions in West Bengal, according to 1991 census. The average 
population density for CMA was arround 8700 persons per sq. km. against 
6207 as an average for urban West Bengal, according to 1991 census. 
The data clearly establish the demographic preponderance of CMA in 
the urban hierarchy of the State. It would be only fair to mention that such a 
process of urban growth had resulted from a number of extraneous factors 
whereby large scale influx of population occurred following partition of India 


in 1947 and Indo-Pakistan war of 1971. Obviously, the relative economic 
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strength of metropolitan Calcutta and its easy accessibility facilitated such 
large scale influx. As for the regional perspective, the next largest city in 
eastern India is Patna which is only one-tenth of CMA. Calcutta acts as a 
gateway to eastern India, and is the epicentre for social, economic, cultural, 
political and other activities in the eastern India. Calcutta acts as the main 
producer and distributor of goods and services required to sustain the 
economic growth not only in the State but also in the eastern India. Some of 
the key functions that CMA performs, are even relevant for the country as a 
whole. 

Despite the conscious effort on the part of the State Government to stem 
the concentrative process of urban growth centering around the metropolitan 
Calcutta, CMA would continue to be the engine of economic growth in the 
region in the foreseeable future. It would be infeasible to create another 
metropolis like Calcutta in the eastern region, not to speak of, in the State, 
within such a timeframe. In consideration of these factors, the urban 
population of the State has been projected at 24.2 millions in 2001, 
31.3 millions in 2011 and 41.5 millions in 2021. The corresponding population 
of CMA has been projected to be 14.6 million in 2001, 17.1 million in 2011 
and 19.7 millions in 2021, considering that CMA would experience a slower 
rate of growth than at present. It is to be appreciated that absolute increase in 
urban population and the consequent dimensions of urban problems in CMA 
need to be addressed appropriately as the health and environment of CMA 
would be a major factor in shaping the development of not only the State but 
also eastern India. The importance of urban infrastructures and services in 
CMA cannnot be over emphasised in that context. Again, it must not be 
interpreted that the State Government intends to put less emphasis on planning 
and development of urban areas outside CMA. The State Government seeks 
to provide special attention to other major urban areas like Siliguri, Assansol- 
Durgapur and Haldia as these areas hold a great deal of potential for absorbing 
the future urban growth in the State. 

The Concern of the State Government for CMA Development 

The State Government has been seized with the problems, and has 
accorded due priorities to the requirements of urban infrastructures and 
services development. For CMA, the comprehensive approach to urban 
planning and development at the instance of the State Government dates 
back to as early as early sixties, when the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organisation (CMPO) was set up. It came up with a long term perspective of 
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development contained in the pioneering document called Basic Development 
Plan (BDP) for the Calcutta Metropolitan District, 1966 to 1986, followed 
by a number of sectoral master plans towards development of major urban 
infrastructures. 

Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority (CMDA) came into being 
in 1970 to implement the plans outlined in BDP and the sectoral master 
plans. Initially started as nodal agency for channeling fund for implementing 
various urban infrastructure projects, CMDA took over the overall planning 
and execution reponsibilities a couple of years later so as to provide an 
organised and comprehensive approach to urban planning and development 
within a single umbrella. The investment plan for development of 
metropolitan Calcutta still continues to be prepared by CMDA, though a 
substantial proportion of which is now passed on to the elected local bodies 
for facilitating implementation of local level plans and projects. The Town 
and Country (Planning & Development) Act, 1979 has designated CMDA 
as the statutory planning and development agency for CMA. Under the Act, 
CMDA is responsible for preparing existing land use maps and registers 
covering the entire CMA and also for drawing up the Land Use and 
Development Control Plans (LUDCP). The requirements of environmental 
protection and construction have received special attention in both investment 
plan and LUDCPs. The State Government recognises the importance of 
decentralising the urban planning and development process so as to provide 
increased rationale to the former, and has invoked Participation of local people 
or local community as a means to achieving decentralisation. 

The efforts of the State Government during all these years have been 
able to arrest the deterioration of environment in urban areas and particularly 
in CMA. So far, three phases of Calcutta Urban Development Programme 
(CUDP) have been carried out by CMDA within CMA involving a total sum 
of about Rs.10,000 million. Currently, the Calcutta Megacity Programme, 
promoted by the Planning Commission, Government of India is being 
implemented. Nonetheless, a good deal of gaps in target and achievements 
remain. Development efforts during the last two decades have changed the 
face of the metropolis from crisis condition to that of confidence and Calcutta 
along with other urban areas of the State now look forward to a dynamic and 
revitalised future. 


Need for Development of Infrastructures in the Context of 
New Development Initiatives 


The State Government now places a special emphasis on development 
of industries as a fallout of the new economic policies of the Government of 
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India since 1990. The State Government has already undertaken a number of 
policy measures to promote industrial growth in the State. An accelerated 
industrial growth is envisioned in the State. A large number of industrial 
investments are likely to come up in major urban centres like Siliguri, 
Assansol-Durgapur and Haldia. Sustenance of such industrial growth would, 
in turn, require appropriate development of urban infrastructures and services. 
Organised development of new settlement areas, major roads providing 
accessibility between major urban centres including Calcutta, provision of 
housing etc., would demand adequate attention in terms of planning and 
development interventions. Simultaneously, there shall be a need for 
stabilising and expanding infrastructures and services in the existing 
settlement areas. The State has achieved tremendous agricultural growth 
during the last two decades and manifestation of the same can be visualised 
in rural prosperity leading to emergence of village towns and busier district 
headquarters towns. In order to discipline such spontaneous urban growth, it 
is imperative to have plans and programmes for development of urban 
infrastructures and services. The State Government attaches due importance 
to development of small and medium towns for the sake of balanced urban 
growth in the State. This would also help make effective use of the rural 
surplus arising out of agricultural prosperity. With the future development 
need in view attempts were made to draw up strategies of development and 
investment programmes. The Report on Urban Development Strategy for 
West Bengal, prepared by Institute of Local Government and Urban Studies 
(ILGUS) and CMDA jointly for the Government of West Bengal in February 
1994, had been an attempt to this end. Whereas this report had focused on 
the investment need of the urban areas outside CMA, a number of reports 
prepared by CMDA between 1990 and 1994 led to the formulation of Calcutta 
Megacity Programme, as contained in the report titled Calcutta Megacity 
Programme: Project Profile and Investment Plan, February 1994. The 
strategies for development of the different sectors of services have been to 
upgrade the existing level of services where these already exist and to provide 
new facilities in new areas for absorbing future growth. Whereas this would 
be more applicable to the urban areas in CMA, the strategy for non-CMA 
urban areas would be to provide rudimentary level of infrastructures and 
services to majority of the towns that exhibit extreme deficiencies in 


infrastructures and services. 
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Lack of Sustainability in Development Efforts 
The major problem that has been faced in course of development of urban 
infrastructures and services in CMA is lack of sustainability of the 
developmental efforts in the long run. The constraint of fiscal resources 
towards both capital and revenue financing emerges as one of the major 
obstacles to achieving sustainable urban development. Incidentally, 
development of urban infrastructures and services has traditionally been the 
preserve of public agencies and the former being considered asa public good, 
very little attention was given to pricing of urban services. This, in turn, had 
prevented efficient use of public resources. The State exchequer was taken 
for an elastic source of funds for both capital and revenue purposes. 


Public-Private Partnership in Development 
With the liberalisation of the Indian economy initiated during early 
nineties, the role of public sector is increasingly diminished. The Governments 
are now being perceived more as facilitators than as providers. With the 
various ties put to place in response to the requirement of structural adjustment 
programme imposed by the IMF and the World Bank, both the Central and 
State Governments are faced with severe constraint of fiscal resources. The 
Governments now have very little option other than to looking forward to 
alternative sources of financing. Obviously in a large economy like that of 
India, the participation of private sector as a means to financing various 
developmental efforts, let alone urban infrastructure development, appears 
to be a sine qua non. As a matter of fact, the wave of privatization and 
deregulation has been sweeping infrastructure development sectors across 
the globe over the last decade or so. India is now no longer an exception to 
this phenomenon. Being a part of the federal polity, West Bengal has to accept 
the situation willy-nilly. Privatization and selective commercialisation of 
urban infrastructures and services are appearing as the probable option to 
tackle the problem of resource constraints at the disposal of public agencies. 
Notwithstanding all these, the social dimension of urban infrastructures should 
not be missed, particularly in a poor country like India. For instance, the 
State Government cannot overlook the responsibility of providing adequate 
access to basic services such as health, education, water supply and sanitation 
for the impoverished. As such, the State Government continues to be 
responsible for providing appropriate regulatory framework which assist 
investors and infrastructure entities, on the one hand, and protect consumers 
from monopolistic exploitation, on the other, What is rather warranted in 
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this context is the need for evolving a framework for public-private partnership 
in development and management of urban infrastructure and services, based 
on mutual trust. 

The State Government realise the need and importance of urban 
infrastructure development and sustenance of the same in the metropolitan 
Calcutta in the interest of overall development of not only the State but also 
the eastern region of India. This holds an added significance in the context 
of the rapid industrial growth that the State is poised for. In this perspective, 
the need for an efficient urban planning and management in the metro-core 
of Calcutta cannot be overlooked. A scan of the process of urban growth 
would reveal that there is increasing dependence of the areas outside on the 
metro-core, notwithstanding the efforts of the State Government to disperse 
urban settlements away from metro-core through establishment of satellite 
townships on the fringes of the metro-core. Very capital intensive as these 
plans are, they require conversion of large quantum of lands from their existing 
use and thereby inviting environmental disorders. Given the various 
limitations on the spatial growth of the city, it is imperative to make the 
fuller utilization of the development potential of the city through both better 


management of land uses and marginal investments on infrastructures and 


services within the metro-core. Vacant land in Calcutta is not only scarce, 
hibitive too. Apart from the unmet 


the prices of the same have become pro! art 
demand for housing, a relatively high shortage of office space has also been 
experienced by the city and its immediate surroundings, following the 
expansion of commercial activities over time. On the face of it, quite a large 
number of low-rise settlements like slums and dilapidated godowns under 
uneconomic use can be seen to exist, in addition to vacant lands under the 
disposal of various public agencies like Railways, Calcutta Port Trust, Defence 
etc. There are also lands vested under the Urban Land Ceiling Regulation 
Act (ULCRA) and lands belonging to closed or sick industries. There has 


hardly been any implementation of the Thika Tenanoy TActithrough which 
lands could be made available for better and more economic use. It is estimated 
that around 10-15 per cent of the total area of the metro-core could be taken 
for more intensive and efficient use of land through renewal/redevelopment 
actions. The proposed amendment in ULCRA is expected to do away with 
the hardles hitherto faced by the sick industries 1n particular, towards 
conversion of vacant land for either housing or commercial development. 
This is not to say that the city is going without any urban renewal action. A 
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lot of private sector-led renewal activities are taking place; but in most cases, 
these are adding to environmental disorder. The State Government is not 
opposed to such urban renewal action, rather it Proposes to draw up a 
comprehensive plan for urban renewal, involving housing and commercial 
development in particular, whereby both the commercial and Governmental 
considerations could be addressed to. The State Government looks forward 
to forging partnership with private developers and investors in this regard. 
In the matter of development of other metropolitan infrastructures and 
services, the State Government looks forward to private sector participation 
in the form of either joint sector projects or otherwise, through the recently 
evolved models such as Build, Own and Transfer (BOT) or Build, Own, 
Operate and Transfer (BOOT). Having appreciated that investments in urban 
infrastructures and services with relatively low return shall not be attractive 
to private investors, the State Government will be extending various assistance 
and fiscal subsidies so that the interest of private investors can be protected. 
In order to facilitate sustainability of investment, the Government would 
agree to suitable cost recovery mechanism for the various urban services. 
For instance, the Government has already decided to levy water tariff for all 
categories of consumers so that the financial viability of project investment 
can be substantially improved. 
Institutional Finance 
There has been a good deal of encouragement for securing institutional 
finance in provision of urban infrastructures and services. Some of the public 
financial institutions like HUDCO and LIC have come forward to assist urban 
infrastructure projects. Nevertheless, the actual working experience has not 
been very encouraging in that the cost of capital has been found to be 
somewhat high with high rate of interest on borrowed capital, besides having 
to meet various other conditionalities attached to such finances. Thus, securin g 
institutional loan-finance has been found to be not only time-consuming but 
also expensive. The State Government has resolved to take it up with 
appropriate authorities so that the interest rate structure could be made more 
realistic and procedures simplified. While the same would continue to serve 


the purpose of resource mobilisation, the required financial viability has to 
be improved. 


ULBs as Instruments of Development 
A good deal of development responsibilities have been conferred on the 
urban local bodies consequent upon enactment of the 74th Constitutional 
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Amendment Act. The elected urban local bodies are responsible for delivering 
the services to the people irrespective of who create the infrastructural assets. 
Even if the ULBs shall have an increasing involvement in planning, design 
and implementation of urban infrastructure development in the respective 
municipal towns, the management of delivery of services would continue to 
be the direct responsibility of the ULBs. It is the ULBs that are primarily 
accountable to people for provision of basic urban services. Ironically, the 
ULBs are traditionally starved off fiscal resources for not only having limited 
means of resource mobilization but also not efficiently using the available 
resources. The age-old practice of looking at urban services as public goods 
has prevented direct cost recoveries out of the services provided and the 


same has led to inefficient use of resources. 


Selective Commercialization 
In the present-day context of resource crunch at all levels of public 


agencies, selective commercialization of urban services within a strong 
regulatory framework needs to be resorted to. The elected ULBs have a great 
role to play in this regard. In doing such, the local bodies have to look for 
locally available resources, of which the under or unexploited human 
resources would constitute an important element. The non-governmental 
agencies (NGOs) could be an effective instrument for both mobilizing 
resources and achieving more efficient use of resources, besides other private 


sector agencies operating in the local areas. 


Concluding Observations f ; , 
To sum up, the urban areas of the State are going to experience substantial 


growth in the context of envisioned industrialisation and of the agrarian 
prosperity already achieved. The urban areas within CMA would continue 
to demand special attention due to the key functions that the metropolis 
performs for not only the development of the State but also eastern India. 
Thus the need for planning and implementing urban infrastructure 
development programmes cannot be underemphasized. As the increasing 
resource crunch at the disposal of public agencies 1s threatening the sustained 
development of urban infrastructures and services, the need for selective 
commercialization of the latter turns out to be inevitable. This would also 
help improve efficient use of resources. The private sector either singly or 
jointly with public sector will need to come forward in providing urban 
infrastructures and services. Given that urban areas would continue to exhibit 
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the presence of a good deal of urban poor, a strong regulatory framework 
needs to be designed and enforced by the Government so that the interest of 
the poor can be safeguarded. The State should increasingly play the role of a 
facilitator rather than of a provider of urban infrastructures and services. The 
Government and the ULBs are required to ensure that maximum possible 
participation of beneficiaries is secured in planning, design and 
implementation of urban infrastructures and services, as it would promote 
efficient management, improve sustainability, ensure proper prioritisation 


and use of low cost appropriate technology including creation of local level 
opportunities. 
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6 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION: ITS PRESENT 
STATE IN CALCUTTA 


At the outset, I extend my hearty thanks to the organisers for having 
invited me to say a few words in this Seminar on Traffic Management and 
Vehicular Pollution Control, being jointly organised by the Jadavpur 
University Ex-Students’ Guild (Bidhan Nagar) and the Society of Civil 
Engineers, Jadavpur University in collaboration with the Jadavpur University 
and the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. The topic selected 
for the seminar is of utmost significance for the city of Calcutta, in particular, 
which is, more often than not, being branded as one of the most polluted 
cities of our country. 

With rapid urbanization, the problem of environmental pollution is 
assuming a serious proportion. The problem, which is more acute in the 
megacities, is now affecting the urban life to a larger extent. 

At the moment, five Asian megacities—Beijing, Calcutta, Manila, New 
Delhi and Sanghai—are considered to be the most polluted cities of the world. 
In these cities, most harmful is the air pollution. Again, the major percentage 
of this air pollution is created by the transport-related pollution. In the big 
cities, the number of vehicles is increasing day-by-day to keep pace with the 
increasing population and also for the purpose of communication. These 
vehicles include those of government, semi-government, different 
organizations, personal etc. As a result of this, the quantum of the use of the 
city roads increases many times which ultimately leads to the deteriorating 
road conditions, traffic congestion and other hazards like noise pollution, air 
` pollution etc. Even the number of road accidents is mounting every day. 


The Global Scene s i a 
The economic and other impact of this overall pollution cannot be ignored. 
This is felt mainly in terms of loss of productivity, and injury to the health of 
traffic jams become responsible for 


the city-dwellers. On many occasions, mon > 
f man’s leisure time. Thus some 


the loss of working hours and the loss of i 
valuable time of a person’s daily life is lostin the most unproductive manner. 


Manila is one of the most glaring examples of the phenomenon. In that 
city one office-goer has to spend minimum 4 hours for going to and coming 
from his office. I myself experienced it, while I was there a few months ago. 
The most unfortunate thing is that in this environmental degradation and 
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traffic problem, the children and the poor become the hardest hit. It is, 
therefore, found that some kind of wastage takes places in the area of our 
intellectual activities, working capability, health etc. This can be considered 
to be the national wastage in a sense. In the developing countries, this wastage 
has been 1 to 5 per cent of Gross Domestic Product. 

So it can be stated that an efficient system of transport of a particular city 
is very much important for its development. In fact the future life of the 
residents of any city is largely dependent upon the efficient transport system 
and traffic management. The transport strategy of a city, therefore, should 
form the integral policy of the land use pattern of the city. 

This has to be taken into serious consideration by the urban planners and 
city administrators while preparing strategy for urban development and 
formulating transport policy. 

As I have already mentioned, with the increase in city population, 
industrial and commercial activities, the use of vehicular traffic is also 
increasing. Let us have a look at the rate of such increase in some of the 
countries of the world. In the U.S. this rate is 561 per 1000 population, whereas 
in the OECD countries, this is 366 per 1000 population. In China, however, 
this rate is 1.48 and in East Asia and South Asia this is 28.9 and 3.4 per 1000 
population respectively. 

In the developing countries, this rate is low mainly because in many places 
still the people use bicycles, rickshaws and take recourse to walking, mass 
rapid transit system, river transport and mass transport of the State. 

It is to be noted that globally 28 per cent of energy produced is used by 
the transport. 

Air Pollution in Calcutta 

Now let us come to the city of Calcutta. Calcutta city air has been described 
to be heavy and difficult to breathe. There are many factors that contribute to 
the extremely high suspended particulate matter in the air, one of the major 
contributors being poor condition of the vehicles plying on the roads and 
traffic jams. On the basis of periodic surveys conducted in various locations 
in the city, it has been found that ambient air quality becomes worse during 
the winter months and various diseases particularly asthma, ailments of the 
lungs, headache, cough are predominant in the city. 

A study has shown that in the Calcutta city the total emission of air 
pollutants is around 900 tonnes per day of which vehicular emission constitutes 
about 250 tonnes. Carbon monoxide is generated during incomplete 
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combustion of organic matter. About 80% of the carbon monoxide present 
in the atmosphere is believed to generate from motor vehicle exhaust and 
the concentration increases with car remaining in the standstill condition 
during traffic jams and also during the time when the car is moving very 
slowly. 

A recent study on Calcutta conducted by the Environment Department 
of our State says that even during the rainy season Calcutta’s average ambient 
SPM concentration is 200 microgram per cubic meter. It has been found that 
by roadsides the Suspended Particulate Matter (SPM) concentration is above 
800 microgram. The study further says that during the rainy season the SPM 
concentration in some of the vulnerable areas of Calcutta even exceeded 
1000 microgram per cubic meter. These areas include the Howrah Bridge 
approach, Taratala, Shyambazar, Hazra, Moulali and College Street. It may 
be mentioned here that according to the Pollution Control Board, the 
permissible limit of SPM in the residential areas is 140 microgram per cubic 


meter. 

In that survey, the 
mentioned as areas with severe 
season when the SPM concentration remains low. 


horrible situation that occurs in other seasons. 


Howrah Bridge approach, BBD Bag have been 
air pollution. This is a picture of the rainy 
Now think about the 


The Consequence of Air Pollution 
The World Bank made a study on Calcutta in the year 1995 on the basis 


of the 1991-92 data of the Central Pollution Control Board. The study noted 
that in that particular year there were 5726 premature deaths and about 30 
lakh people were hospitalized for various diseases. Now, if the study is made 
on the basis of the 1995 data, it will be seen that there were 10,447 premature 
deaths and about 55 lakh people were hospitalized—an inevitable result of 


air pollution. 


Sources of Pollution in Calcutta l > 
Now let us discuss about the main sources of this pollution of Calcutta. 
The sources are broadly threefold : (i) automobiles, (ii) industrial and thermal 


power plants, (iii) indoor pollution, caused by kerosene, burning of wood, 


coal and stoves. ‘ A 

Our discussion mainly centres around the automobile pollution and the 
system of transport. Even in that area we find that the number of vehicles, 
registered in Calcutta over the past years has increased. In November 1997, 
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632 lakh vehicles were registered and this number was 8 lakh in the same 


year in the CMA area. How this number has increased is evident from the 
following data: 


1982-83 = 2.19 lakh 
1987-88 se 3:37 
1997 T 6.32 


” 


It has been found that out of these vehicles, 66% motor cars, 55% trucks, 
56% buses, 46% taxis, 25% two wheelers are more than 15 years old. Again 
69% motor cars, 74% trucks, 72% buses, 69% taxis, 52% two wheelers are 
more than 10 years old. 

Most of these vehicles make trips number of times along the same roads. 
7500 buses were once found running 38,000 times on the same road. A study, 
done by the Environment Department, shows that one of every three of all 
these vehicles produce pollution beyond the permissible limit. Taxis are the 
maximum polluting vehicles. Besides Government buses, private cars, 
minibuses are also responsible for this pollution. 


The major causes of air pollution by automobiles are as follows:— 
(i) Out-dated vehicle technology, 
(ii) Poor fuel quality, 


(iii) Lack of maintenance of vehicles and 
number, 


presence of vehicles in larger 
(iv) Poor maintenance of roads, and 
(v) Lack of more scientific traffic planning and behaviour. 

Checking Air Pollution: The Possible Ways 


It will, therefore, be seen that vehicular pollution can well be checked 
through four major actions, namely: 


(i) Better maintenance of vehicles, 
(ii) Better traffic management, 
(iii) Better technology for arresting pollution emission, 
(iv) Use of better fuel. 
In any city, the transport policy has to address four key objectives: 
G) To increase the economic efficiency, 
(ii) To create a human environment, 
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(iii) To help the poorest of the poor, 
(iv) To create an efficient structure, 


The future transport policy should be formulated against this background. 
One co-ordinating mechanism should also be evolved while working out 
a comprehensive transport policy. A co-ordination machinery may be created 


for this purpose involving: 
(a) Transport Department 
(b) Municipal Affairs Department 
(c) Urban Development Department 
(d) Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
(e) Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
(f) Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta 
(g) Pollution Control Board 
(h) Environment Department. 
(i) Municipalities and NGOs. 
Side by side people’s awareness needs to be developed. Let there be a 
slogan—the polluter must pay. 
There are, however, certain factors w 


to take place. For example, the city of Calc 
This inevitably causes traffic congestion. 


hich have compelled such a situation 
utta has only 6% to 7% of roads. 


New Actions 
It has to be noted that to smoother the 


Department, CMDA have taken positive steps. 
be opened by July-August of this year. This will help reduce the traffic flow 


along the BBD Bag, and Howrah Bridge which will ultimately bring down 
the SPM level of these areas. The Eastern Metropolitan Byepass is being 
widened. It is even being connected to the VIP Road directly. This will also 
help remove the traffic congestion in the Ultadanga area. The flyovers, which 
are being built by the Transport Department with OECD assistance are steps 
towards this direction. Apart from the flyovers undertaken by C.M.D.A. at 
Bondel Gate, Lake Gardens, Baghajatin, Sonarpur and Ultadanga, the 
underpass will also be helpful. The West Bengal Government is giving 


emphasis on the river transport too. 
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traffic flow, the Transport 
The Kona Expressway will 


We can, at the same time, think of certain short-term measures to ensure 
better traffic management scheme. These measures include: 

(a) junction improvement, (ii) pedestrian separation, (iii) introduction of 
an effective parking policy etc. Removal of encroachers from the city roads 
and pavements is also a step for this purpose. 

Clearly the entire problem has to be seen in its proper perspective and 
solution has to be worked out. We should think about increasing the non- 
motorised facilities for transport more and more. In this age of science and 
technology, when man is able to communicate with each other through 
internet, the need for going from one place to other will decrease. This will 
resultantly reduce the quantum of use of the vehicles. In Singapore, there has 
been a restriction on the use of vehicles in this manner—the vehicles with 
even and odd numbers roll out of the garages on alternate days. We may 
think of such a measure. We can even impose a restriction on the purchase of 
private cars. The efficient mass rapid transit system will reduce the tendency 
of the people to go for private cars. The extension of metro rail from 
Tollygunge to Garia and Dum Dum to Barrackpore and completion of the 
circular railway track will be helpful. The 21st century will be the century of 
urbanization. 50% of the world’s population will be living in the cities. The 
number of vehicles will also increase proportionately. But if we can use the 


science and technology properly, say internet etc., this number can be restricted 
to a permissible limit. 


(Written Speech delivered in the Seminar on Traffi 
organised jointly by the Ex-Students’ Guild, Jadavp 
in collaboration with Jadavpur University and All In 


ic Management and Vehicular Pollution Control 
ur University and the Society of Civil Engineers 
dia Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 1999) 
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PROTECTING THE ENVIRONMENT: OUR 
ENDEAVOURS 


At the outset, I would like to thank the members of the Institute of Social 
Studies and other organisers of this Seminar for giving me this opportunity 
to meet all of you and share ideas and information on industrial pollution 


and the control measures. 


People in Cities : The Global Situation 

Rapid growth of population, depletion of natural resources, accelerated 
levels of urbanisation and growing rates of industrialisation have collectively 
posed great dangers to the future of mankind. Except for very few countries 
which are now on way to attaining population stability, the global population 
has been increasing by 86 million or more every year in recent times. 
Demographic forecasts envisage that these trends are likely to continue in 
foreseeable future, and by the middle of the 21st century population could 
cross the 10 billion mark. The civic infrastructures in developing countries are 
already under severe strain. In some United Nations publications which came 
to my notice, it was estimated that more than 220 million people residing in 
cities and towns all over the world did not have access to safe drinking water 
and an estimated 420 million people in cities and towns lacked access to sanitary 
latrines. More than 1.1 billion people in cities and towns were exposed to 
dangers of high air pollution. It was indicated in the same set of studies that in 
developing countries more than 90% of sewage are discharged directly into 
rivers and coastal waters without any treatment, and an estimated 20% to 50% 
of the solid waste generated remained uncollected. It is estimated that by 2000 


AD almost 50% of the world’s poor would reside in urban areas. The, rapid 
water and depletion of natural resources 


deterioration in the quality of air and 
T World Resources Institute had calculated 


are going to hit the poor hardest. The eo i 
that about 3 million children belonging to poor families, died of diarrhoeal 
diseases every year out of which 2 million lives could be saved if the poor had 


access to safe drinkingwater and sanitation facilities. 


The Alarming Trends 


If past trends of population growth in different countries are to be relied 


upon, much of the population growth in the next few decades would take 
place in the developing countries in Asia and Africa—the countries facing 


numerous problems because of high population. I read some estimates 
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highlighting the fact that between 1940 and 1990 withdrawal of fresh water 
from rivers, lakes and subsoil increased by almost four times. Rapid rates of 
population growth and industrialisation are likely to aggravate water scarcities 
further in the coming years. It is estimated that use of energy all over the 
world would increase by 34% to 44% by 2010 and by 54% to 98% by 2010. 
Since most of this increased energy demands are likely to be met from fossil 
energy sources like coal, oil and natural gas, it is apprehended that air pollution 
levels would sharply increase, particularly in developing countries, in the 
coming years. Emission of carbondioxide increased by almost 38% between 
1970 and 1990. Some experts foresee further rise of carbondioxide in air by 
30% to 40% by 2010. 


The Pollutants of Environment 

Environmental problems related to poverty faced by developing countries 
are complex and difficult to handle. But a lot of it is related to high ievels of 
consumption, industrial growth and large scale plundering of natural resources 
by the affluent countries. A book published by the United Nation Environment 
Programme and the World Bank in 1996-97 brought out the fact that an 
average resident in the city of New York consumed approximately three times 
more water and generated eight times more garbage than his counterpart in 
the city of Bombay. I would like to quote from the speech made by Fidel 
Castro at the EARTH SUMMIT held in 1982 at Rio de Janeiro. Castro in his 
speech reminded industrial consumer societies of the extent of responsibilities 
in harming environment. Let me quote from his speech “with only 20% of 
the world’s population, they consume 2/3rd of all metals and 3/4th of the 
energy produced worldwide. They have poisoned the seas and rivers. They 
have polluted the air. They have weakened and perforated the ozone layer. 
They have saturated the atmosphere with gases, altering climatic condition 
with the catastrophic effects. The forests are disappearing. The deserts are 
expanding. Billions of tons of fertile soil are washed every year into the sea. 
Numerous species are becoming extinct. Population pressures and poverty 
lead to desperate efforts to survive, even at the expense of nature. Third 
world countries, yesterday’s colonies and today’s nations were exploited and 
plundered but an unjust economic order, cannot be blamed for all 
LRISS, Ean ea unequal trades, protectionism, the foreign debt assault 
the ecological balance and promote the destruction of the environment”. 


What is to be done 


“If we want to save humanity from this self-destruction”, he continued, 
“wealth and available technologies must be distributed better throughout the 
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planet. Less luxury and less waste in a few countries would mean less poverty 
and hunger in much of the world. Stop transferring to the Third World lifestyle 
and consumption habits that ruin the environment. Make human life more 
rational. Adopt a more just international economic order.....-.---.-++-++++ enough 


industries on organising this im 
will again sit together and try to 
possibly aware that the State Gove 
Overseas Development Administration, 
Environmental Services and Institutional D 


the ultimate goal of sustainable and equita 
infrastructural services. It has inbuilt provision for creating awareness among 


municipalities about environmental management. During 1996 and this year 
series of consultations were held with people’s representatives in 
municipalities, relevant government departments, community-based 
organisations and professional organisations to identify strategic areas of 


action. On the basis of these discussions and workshop as many as 33 key 
action areas falling into 7 different categories have been identified leading to 
formulation of the Immediate Action Project. The seven broad categories 
are—improved access to potable water, improved access to sanitation 
facilities, household sewer connections, storm water drainage cleaning, septic 
tank cleaning, solid waste management, project monitoring, awareness 
programmes and training programmes. I would expect support from the 
Institute of Social Studies and from all of you in effective implementation of 


the Action Plan. 


On Sustainable Environmenta 
Possibly, three most impor 


evelopment Action Plan to achieve 
ble provision of improved 


] Management 

tant aspects of sustainable environment 
management relate to awareness generation among the common people, 
amelioration of living condition of the poor and effective enforcement of 
control and regulatory measures. The Environment Department and Pollution 


Control Board have strengthened their vigil to bring down the levels of air, 
water and noise pollution. A series of efforts are being made to generate 


awareness among the public on key environment issues and securing people’s 
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participation in sustainable environment management. The State Government 
is aware of the economic and social hardships faced by a large cross-section 
of the people. In designing development programmes special efforts need to 
be made to provide benefits to these families. We need the cooperation and 
allout support of all segments of the society in environment management 
maintenance work. I do hope that the Institute of Social Studies and other 
professional organisations would extend their helping hands in these efforts. 


(Written Speech delivered in the Seminar on Industrial Pollution Abatement organi i 
i € ised by I 
Social Studies, Calcutta on November 28, 1997) j KINN. 
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SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT: 
THE CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN SCENARIO 


At the outset, I extend my hearty thanks to the Mayors, Chairpersons of 
various local bodies, representatives of N.G.Os. officials, public 
representatives, representatives of the employees’ unions, different agencies 
participating in this workshop on the solid waste management for class-I 
cities, which is being organised by the Ministry of Urban Affairs and 
Employment, Government of India in association with the Government of 
West Bengal and the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. 

Solid waste management has now become one of the most critical issues 
for the metropolitan cities all over the world, especially in the developing 
countries. It, therefore, needs our immediate and serious attention through 
concerted efforts. From this point of view, I would like to say a few words 
before you on the solid waste management for class-I cities in our country. 

With rapid urbanisation and concentration of people in metropolitan cities, 
collection and disposal of solid waste, particularly in the developing countries, 
have become a potential threat to community, health and environment. Lack 
of financial resources, coupled with lack of techniques appropriate to socio- 
economic status and cultural habits, climate, waste characteristics, transport 
economics and above all, metropolitan local body structure, have made the 
problem more complex. 

Municipal domestic waste as well as waste from hospitals and factories 
are either organic or inorganic and hazardous or non-hazardous. Depending 
on the characteristics—such as compostable, combustible or inert, appropriate 
methods may have to be employed for their proper disposal. Unless the 
generated waste is segregated at source, scientific disposal always poses a 


serious problem. À : s ; 
Scarcity as well as high cost of urban land and increasing prices of oil 
and fuel have made the problem more complex. Due to financial crisis, local 
d personnel for providing improved services to 


bodies cannot retain skille: ; i 
the people and cannot achieve long term goals. Failure to perform is very 
often conceived as less damaging than mobilising internal resources. There 


is also public apathy towards cleanliness and general sanitation. 
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General Scenario and Existing Situation in CMA 
In metropolitan cities and large towns, as in CMA, segregation at source 
is not practised. As a result both domestic waste and hazardous medical 


While Calcutta and Howrah generate about 500 gms per capita, other 
municipal towns in CMA generate about 300-400 gms per capita. Generally 
speaking, the refuse contains high compostable and low combustible 
materials. The higher density of refuse is mainly due to surface drain sludge 
and silt and due to intensive scavenging, presence of plastics, papers, metals 
is very low. While Calcutta‘s daily collection efficiency is about 90%, that of 
outlying local bodies is weekly, bi-weekly or tri-weekly. Excepting CMC 
and HMC, most of the local’ bodies suffer badly from transport vehicles, 
garaging facilities as also workshop facilities for carrying out maintenance. 
In most cases, community containers are not designed for use by residential 
units; these are essentially transfer points and in absence of house-to-house 
collection, people are very often compelled to throw waste on roads, 

Because of low calorific value, high moisture content and hi gh quantity 
of non-combustibles, the refuge is not generally suitable for incineration. 
Moreover, it is costly. In terms of cost and management and refuse 
characteristics, sanitary land fill and compositing appear to be the two most 
suitable methods. Presently only uncontrolled tipping on municipal or private 
land or water and controlled tripping in low lying areas are practised in most 
of the towns. The chemical characteristics show that about 40% is 
compostable and has high NPK value; hence, composting of city garbage 
can produce good manures and soil conditioner at a cost lower than that of 
chemical fertilisers. 3 

Scavenging of recyclables is largely practised in developing countries. 
An estimated 19% of wastes generated is scavenged and a large number of 
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families depend on it for their living. Many studies have been done on type 
of material scavanged and the manner of scavengers, health status of 
scavengers, the cost economics and the ultimate outlets for the scavenged 
materials. It is not a very organised sector but with some efforts, recycle, 
re-use and recovery may be undertaken economically, safely as also from 
the standpoint of sanitation. 


Action Plan 

A study of the various compost plants operating in India, shows that 
almost none is economically viable, and is to be subsidised, As such, manually 
operated windrow plants are likely to be cost effective for about 25/30 tons 
per day capacity for a population of about 50,000/60,000. It should be an 
ideal disposal method for small and medium suburban towns. 

For hazardous medical wastes, segregation at source, transportation in 
special type covered vehicles and disposal by incineration is needed. Attempt 
has already been made for collecting various types of hazardous wastes in 
different colour coded bags and transporting it in special type vehicles. This 
incineration should be such that toxic materials are destroyed. 

Some of the local bodies have no dedicated dumping ground and for 
some, the amount of available land is quite inadequate. It is, therefore, 
necessary that contiguous municipalities go in for shared disposal ground 
with proper management functions. There may be a third beh or r 
municipality nearest to the disposal ground to take care of ultimate ! isposal. 

While Calcutta and some local bodies have gone for ‘mobile vať system, 
the transport fleet of most of the local bodies consists of lorries, power shovels 
and nightsoil tankers. These are required to be augmented and replaced by 
tipper trucks and dumper placers to avoid double handling. It is also necessary 
that proper workshop and garaging facilities are developed for e Aa 
of transport fleet. Personnel of electrical/mechanical discipline are require 


to be engaged for maintenance job. 


Community Participation W A 
People a sath Si 8h to use the facilities already provided by the 


arban local bodies. The common scene is that people do not place waste into 
bins meant for it but throw the waste outside it. People know that traditional 
poor services can be upgraded by cost sharing. But economic condition, lack 
of assured better quality of service, sheer callousness and apathy stand in the 
way. Mass awareness campaign through hoarding and mass media requesting 
people to co-operate with local bodies can go a long way. Segregation at 
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source and house-to-house collection will have to be gradually introduced 
so that people can adapt the practice. The Ward Committees have an important 
role to play in this regard. 


Public-Private Participation and Management Issues 

There is enough scope left for public-private partnership. Transportation 
vehicles on contract not only reduce pressure on existing workshops and 
garages but they imbibe a sense of competition between departmental and 
hired vehicles. Contract with private parties for collection and transportation 
for specific areas may prove to be cost effective and efficient in lieu of small 
token license fee as raw garbage at many places can be profitably utilised for 
producing cash crops. Many organisations have now come forward for 
composting vegetative garbage with cultured bacteria for production of 
manure and often with power generation. This is required to be pursued more 
vigorously. At the same time, more propaganda is necessary regarding 
marketability of produced manures. 

It is also seen that existing disposal sites have often been selected on the 
basis of their availability and not on the basis of optimum haulage and rational 
transportation routing. For Metropolitan Calcutta with multiple contiguous 
local bodies, an integrated and regional approach may be necessary. Local 
body units with varying financial resources and artificial boundaries cannot 
be expected to have optimum utilisation of available resources, particularly 
when land is scarce. Institutionalised management is wanting and there is 
lack of appropriate technology. Small well-designed community containers 
to cover 15-20 houses and well-designed handcarts should gradually eliminate 
the present practice of throwing refuse on the streets. Primary collection 
through pedalled tricycles and emptying the cylindrical containers directly 
into containers would result in lesser consumption of fuel due to reduction 
in vehicle waiting time as also double handling of refuse. Simultaneously, 
manually operated compost plants should be seriously tried with inorganic 
rejects left for filling low lying areas providing better sanitation. 


(Written Speech delivered in the workshop on the Solid Waste Management for Class-I Cities held in 
Calcutta on October 24, 1998) 
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